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Editorial 


THERE are no motions of ultimate importance to be submitted to the Library Association 
Annual General Meeting this year. That which, if passed, is to provide that the President 
shall be installed in office at the opening of the Annual Conference in itself is merely a domestic 
or internal Association matter. As we have argued in THe Liprary Wor pb such an arrangement 
would give a more dramatic and dignified opening to the President’s year; he would be 
installed by the outgoing President in the presence of the largest assembly that the members 
can make in body ; indeed on the only occasion in a normal year in which he sees and is seen 
by a full meeting ; instead as now rising to take charge of us and to make his most important 
address as unobtrusively as an ordinary member at a time when his term is almost over. 
It is a better entry for him and for us, as a spectacle and demonstration, than a small January 
induction on a cold and usually wet evening at Chaucer House attended at best by not more 
than a hundred members. 

There is as to all things, another side. It might mean the re-arrangement of the L.A. 
business year. There is a neatness and undoubted convenience in making the year the calendar 
one, although local authorities and parliaments do not seem to recognize it. As for the 
Conference itself. After decades of Autumn Conferences the time of these was changed to 
late Spring in order to avoid the difficulty of finding towns with adequate hotel capacity able 
and willing to accommodate our growing numbers while the Summer holiday season was 
still on in many of them. These meetings succeeded well although May was very inconvenient 
for school and university librarians and some others. Then came the national change of the 
local government elections from November, at least for municipalities, to May and, so, right 
at our new Conference time. We therefore returned to the Autumn Conference. In this matter, 
as in the installation of the President, is the issue of such importance that we must upset 
arragements again that, apart from the ceremonial advantage where he is concerned, seem 
to be satisfactory ? 

* * * * * * 

More subtle is another motion, to alter the word “members” to “persons” in Byelaw 
A12(1) and on page 4 in the Examination syllabus, 1951. What is meant clearly is that entry 
to our examinations should be made open to anyone who can pay the actual fee for them and 
not be limited to those who have first joined the Library Association. Thus, it may be pre- 
sumed, there would not be any let or hindrance to anyone, in or out of library work, who 
wished to take them. It is true, it may be argued, that the examination fees have been increased 
and the faith may be justified that this will prevent any reckless attempts “‘to have a go” on 
the chance of passing. We doubt, however, even with the increased fees from students, if 
these can make the examinations self-supporting. They have hitherto been kept going by 
large grants from the general funds and the examiners have not had increased payments for 
a long time—a fact on which they have not been articulate so far as we know. These grants 
are provided by our subscriptions which might have to be raised for the whole membership 
if aspirant librarians are not to pay their subscriptions. We hope therefore that those who 
propose to do away with the membership subscription as a necessary preliminary to entering 
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for the examinations will show by what means damage to the always-too-small income of 
the Association can be avoided in the event of their success. If they are able to do that we are 
all on the side of generosity. Important, and indeed, vital, as is our examination work, the 
L.A. requires money for many other equally vital purposes. 


. * * * © * 


(ny honestly conceived pattern for library working is entitled to respectful consideration. 
The Smaller Libraries Group, which is chaired by Alderman T. Haskins, C.C., of Banbury, 
has put forward a small manifesto, Standards of Service for Smaller Authorities, which is noticed 
under our “The Librarian’s Library”. It is seen first that the Group is a sequel to the L.A.’s 
resolution that was rejected by the 1955 Conference, carried in opposition to that by a Ball t 
of the L.A. membership, and again negatived by the 1956 Conference. From this process 
it was clear enough whatever library workers may advocate, there is a determined reluctance 
of local authorities of any sort to hand over their libraries to any larger authority. The Group, 
founded to resist, continues until its future within the framework of the L.A. is clarified and 
it becomes a positive force within librarianship. In view of the Committee on Libraries to be set 
up by the Minister of Local Covernment, the Group sees very clearly that to retain the desired 
freedom a set of minimum Standards of service seems to be essential. Such have been drawn 
up in this report, from papers prepared by Mr. H. G. T. Christopher of Penge and Mr. D. 
Hay of Whitehaven, and has the endorsement of all members of the Committee. Possibly 
the first consideration will be : what cost will be involved ? We get this in the final seétion 
here : 3s. Od. per head of the population on books and a gross expenditure on the library 
system of 12s. Od. per annum. At present the highest expenditure in libraries of the 45-50,000 
population group is £22,485 ; the lowest £7,132 ; the suggested minimum should be £27-30,000. 
For many this first consideration may indeed be the final one, for the sum suggested is larger 
than that paid by the ratepayers to larger library authorities ; and it has yet to be proved 
that larger ones cannot provide more comprehensive services, with more adequate skills 
and activities, than smaller ones. Our tradition, however, is to retain control, so far as may be, 


locally of moneys we pay locally. The progress then of the Group will be followed with 
interest, in every case not without sympathy. At Harrogate the manifesto will be presented 
and should produce a lively discussion. It is always useful to have matters formulated. 


x * * * * * 


\s an individual the ordinary librarian cannot add to his subscription list to any extent. 
Even library societies and their affiliations cannot be enjoyed as a whole except vicariously ; 
there are too many of them for dire¢t membership of all, necessary in its own field as each 
one may be. Yet we are bound to be interested in them all ; they serve books, create readers 
and must be our allies or auxiliaries even if that seems not to be their purpose ; for every 
agency that supplies books increases the demand for books. No reader, or very few readers, 
can be satisfied with only the books he can buy. 

These reflections are drawn from us by a reading of P.L.A. Quarter/y* which is not, 
as the initials might suggest to a Londoner, the magazine of the Port of London Authority, 
but is the organ of the Private Libraries Association. Two issues have reached us. The journal 
is about the size of the average library bulletin and forms an interesting method of communi- 
cation amongst those who own libraries of at least 500 volumes and add two books to them 
monthly. The President is Dr. R. Regensburger whose library at Cambridge, the result of 
a half-century’s collecting, with its half-mile of shelving, is interestingly described by the 
Hon. Secretary, Philip Ward, in No. 1. Other articles, by Roger Powell on the outlook for 
bookbinding, Charles Sandford on Private press printing since the War, Martin Goff on 
Bookselling and the outsider, B. S. Cron on some Roxburghe Club books and J. Rodolphe- 
Rousseau on Current aspects of publishing in France are expert articles which make up the 
bulk of the two issues before us. 


* * * * * * 


When Enriqueta Augustina Rylands established the John Rylands Library in 1900 in 
memory of her successful merchant husband (died 1888) she had endowed it so well that 


*Edited by Robert Cave, 12 Roundwood Way. Banstead, Surrey. 
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it seemed secure for all time. Under Gordon Duff, jointly with Henry Guppy for a few years, 
and then for well nigh a half-century under Guppy, the fine Gothic Library in Manchester 
was so built up that it became one of the great libraries of the world. It was always centred 
upon Theology by the fiat of the foundress but never in any exclusive way and the whole of 
the humanities has been its province. It draws scholars from all the world, and its publications, 
particularly its Bulletin and its lectures given to select audiences in the lecture room of the 
Library have invariably been of “scholars’ value”. Now, unfortunately, it is well-known 
the decline in money values and the increase in all costs since 1935 and expecially after the 
1939-45 war, have played havoc with the Library’s finanzes ; so much has this been so that had 
it not been for “a substantial annual grant from the University of Manchester the Library 
might well have ceased to exist as an active institution”. It is now appealing for £100,000 
and up to April 4th had received gifts totalling £37,528, including £15,000 from the Pilgrim’s 
Trust. We hope therefore that there is hope that the whole sum required will be reached, 
or even more. John Rylands Library has many associations for all types of librarian ; many 
still working were pupils of Henry Guppy. 


The British Catalogue of Music, January-March, 1957 


Tuts has now reached us. It is, as its title-page informs us, based upon recently published music 
deposited in the Copyright Receipt Office of the British Museum and is arranged in classified 
order, with an alphabetical index under composers, titles, arrangers, instruments, etc., and there 
is a list of music publishers. Our readers already know this enterprise to be an auxiliary of the 
British National Bibliography published in association with the Music Department of the 
British Museum, The British Branch of the International Association of Music Libraries, 
The Music Publisher’s Association and the Central Music Library. The General Editor of 
this, as of the B.N.B. is A. J. Wells ; the classification is a faceted one devised in the main by 
E. J. Coates, Chief Subject Cataloguer of the B.N.B. who has drawn upon McColvin modifi- 
cation of the D.C., and has, as those who know him would expeét, been influenced by 
Ranganathan and his British disciple, Brian C. Vickery; and, also, A. Hyatt King, Head of 
the Music Room at the British Museum, and K. Straker, Chairman of the Music Publishers’ 
\ssociation, have helped in the schedulizing. 

Stress should be placed on this classification seeing that, in public libraries at least, 
the Catalogue now comes into the hands of librarians who have already large colleétions 
classed by Dewey, McColvin, or the L.C. or other American systems. They will be helped, 
even if they continue with these, by the new system, since its basis is the executant as are the 
bases of those they use and the logical arrangement of subdivisions, facets, etc., are pointers 
from which all may benefit. An Alphabetical Section precedes the main Classified Seétion. 
This is very detailed and some of its routes seem circuitous ; for example we reach Jonathan 
Elkus’ Tom Sawyer by this one : 

Clemens, Samuel Langhorn. See Twain, Mark, pseud. [i.c. Samuel Langhorn Clemens] 
Tom Sawyer : a musical play. See Elkus, Jonathan. 
Twain, Mark, pseud. |i.e. Samuel Langhorne Clemens]. ‘Tom Sawyer. See Elkus, Jonathan. 
Elkus, Jonathan. Tom Sawyer : book and lyrics from the novel by Mark Twain. Nore//o, 2/-. 
These lead to the class entry. 
BEQUACN—CuitLpren’s Musicar PLays 
Elkus, Johnathan. 
Tom Sawyer: a musical play in one act and seven scenes ; book and lyrics by the composer 
from the novel of Mark Twain. London, Novello, 2/-. Jan. 1957. 36p. plans. 19 c.m. Sd. 
Libretto only. 


It would be difficult for one no/ to find the musical Tom Sawyer! A referencing of such 


fullness is to be admired indeed. 

The divine art has many special libraries and its own Music Se‘tion of the Library 
Association. We do not write for them here as they are fully aware of the importance of the 
Catalogue to themselves and their users. The public librarian, however, has to be moderately 
selective in his holdings of music unless he has the resources of the great towns. He will 
be aided immeasurably by this new and minute book, for he has been painfully aware for years 
that a comprehensive, orderly list of current music has never before been available and the 
demands of his readers for it have given him much trouble ; here he can be sure to find what 
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exists in our own music and what of foreign music is availible through British publishers ; 
and no doubt later, as is indicated in the introduction, foreign music itself may be introduced. 
It should be noted, as the Chairman of the Council for British N.B. says in his excellent 
Foreword “For the time being, modern dance music and certain other types of popular 
music will be excluded”. We look in vain—glad to find it so—for Skiffle music and what 
Landon Ronald once called the other “hellish noises” so often infliéted upon us by radio and 
as¥- 

The catalogue will, let us hope, go on indefinitely. For although a glance at the present 
issue will make its usefulness evident at once, much will depend on the length of its life. 
It is a snowball now ; under favourable conditions it should grow into an avalanche! So 
Eric Blom—what better authority could there be ?—writes in his introduction. That can 
only be if all of us rally to the support of the Council, and while congratulating all concerned 
in its successful launching, we hope that all who read this may think the modest (by modern 
computation) subscription of £4 annually to be one of the most promising of investments, 
(and that will include, as the fourth issue, the cloth bound Annual Volume !). 


Fred Henderson: a brief Tribute 
By W. C. Berwick SAYERS 


F.H. was no ordinary man and, as a layman, made no ordinary contribution to the cause of 
libraries. He was said to be ninety when he died in July, but was a little older, since on his 
85th birthday, on February 25th, 1952, he published “in our Norwich daily newspaper” 
his Two ways of looking at it which, in faét, is two poems : one written “At 30”, probably the 
most pessimistic of human milestones, when one is, as he writes 
Slipping from youth, from joy a castaway 

the sort of feeling Milton had at 23, intense and fortunately transient; the other “‘At 85’, 
in which his real purpose holds still :— 

Shaping men’s ways afresh, an earth attuned 

l'o a new master-purpose of good-will. 

hat purpose we must carry to fulfilment ; 

Live tor, keep faith with, at whatever cost— 

In his long life he knew all the outstanding figures of his time, although his local interests 
in Norwich were intense, as his ultimate honours there were great—Councillor, Alderman, 
Lord Mayor and Honorary Freeman of his no mean city. In a cathedral city, too, and he an 
unswerving Socialist. 

I do not know for how many years he was Chairman of Norwich Libraries Committee ; 
at least thirty | suppose, and for twenty years before that had been a member of it. A Library 
\ssociation Conference without him was until 1948 almost unthinkable. His white flowing 
hair, always in control however, blue eyes, fresh complexion, invariably brown lounge suit 
and red tie made a combination that seemed to be a classic feature of the Conference landscape. 
Moreover, for ten years from 1938, Henderson served as authority representative on the 
Library Association Council, no one ever served longer in this capacity. He was so com- 
panionable, evidently most earnest in the cause of libraries, and so wise in committee or in the 
larger assembly of the Council, that it was an almost natural course to re-appoint him year 
after year until he began to find the journey to London perhaps a little fatiguing—although 
I find it difficult to believe he would have admitted it. 

His interventions in our debates were not rare ; they always had a purpose—encouraging 
as a rule but usually relating library work, and especially public library work, to the larger 
interests of the community. For example when the McColvin Report came upon us, with 
its masterly critical survey of our activities and was accompanied with the well-known scheme 
for the redistribution of public libraries into larger or smaller co-operating aggregates of 
libraries under newly constituted library authorities, he gently reminded us that libraries 
could not be considered safely except as part of the general fabric of local government activities 
and that these activities were much the concern of all their authorities at the time. He was of 
course right. Admirable as McColvin’s plan was as a debating blue-print, it was premature ; 
it may have set such bodies as the A.M.C. against us although, again, I do not affirm this to be 
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so. In the last three years the Library Association Council has come out in favour of the 
integration of small libraries into co-operating larger units ; and the sort of opposition the 
effort has encountered was something Henderson clearly foresaw. Some may fancy that he 
in his own way, was over-eager, possibly a little too loquacious, air-fairy. 1 never thought so. 

By profession he was a journalist, and in the cause of his social and political creed he 
wrote several books ; his summary of the socialist creed was widely current here and in America. 
He was particularly engrossed with the question of money in all its variations and human 
relations as at least three of his books show. He was an indefatigable worker, and shared 
my own enthusiasm for early rising. These hours, when the world belongs to us as at no 
other time, he spent working at his beloved garden. 

| suppose, however, that he would have preferred to be remembered as a poet. I have 
not seen any volume of verse of his, but we often talked poetry together. His last letters to 
me emerged from the poem I have already quoted, which was broadcast with a selection of 
his work on the Midland Region in March, 1952, although as he wrote “it was only intended 
for my personal circle of friends”. His letter to me, April 12, 1952, in part reads : 

“IT am glad you like the poem. I have never written anything which took such possession of me in 
the writing, or gave me so unmistakably that intense joy of achievement which comes so rarely and is 
the most wonderful thing in life when it does take hold of you. I know it to be great verse, and I believe 
it will live. What 1 should greatly appreciate would be to get it known to librarians throughout the 
country. For our library movement is to me a very vital and essential part of the world’s equipment for 
its task of returning human affairs, crazy as they are with hates and fears and cruelties and self-seeking, 
to a new master purpose of goodwill ; and it occurs to me that in view of my long association with library 
work the Library Record might care to print the poem, with some sort of introduétory account of my 
library activities which you perhaps would be good enough to write’’. 

Alas! I did not feel able to follow this suggestion. So far as I know the L.A.R. has 
never published in independent verse anything longer than a clerihew and his would have 
occupied a couple of pages. Moreover, a journal which made no mention of Esdaile’s poems, 
Wise Men from the West 1950, which, after all, was the work of a most distinguished Editor 
of itself and one who had been our President for seven years in the most critical epoch of our 
history, would not, I thought, be able to sacrifice the needed space. Nor do I blame anyone, 
except perhaps myself for not trying to be persuasive ! 

In one of our talks, in the Members’ Room at Chaucer House, Henderson reverted to his 
early dreams of poetry. One of his lyrics had a certain wide circulation fifty or more years 
ago and it fell into the hands of the Prime Minister of the day who seriously considered him 
as a possible candidate for the Poet Laureateship then vacant. Kipling had given offence to 
the Widow of Windsor; William Watson was too radical, pro-boer perhaps; but then 
Henderson was what 4e was politically—England got Alfred Austin. He recited the lyric 
to me and, at my request, copied it himself into my note-book. Here it is, typical of its day, 
better than most, serviceable to all aspirants, and to me a precious memory of a devoted 
servant of his fellow men and of libraries, and a valued friend. 


DREAMERS OF DREAMS 


Dreams, say you? Nay, but rather such clear vision 
\s in the bud can see the rose full blown, 

\nd find a promise of a world fruition 

In each prophetic hope our hearts can own. 


Dreamers of dreams! We take the taunt with gladness, 
Knowing that Time, beyond the years you see, 
Has wrought the dreams that count to you for madness 
Into the substance of the life to be. 

Frep HENDERSON, 


Antrim County Library 

By Wa. J. Murison, F.L.A., F.L.A.1. (County Librarian of Antrim) 
Tue Antrim County Library’s new headquarters building in Ballymena, erected in eighteen 
months at an overall cost of less than £50,000, was formally opened on Friday, 7th June, 1957, 
by Dr. A. J. McConnell, M.A., M.Sc., Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. Mr. A. J. Gillespie, 
J.P., Chairman of the County Library Committee, presided and other members of the platform 
party included Lord Rathcavan (H.M. Lieutenant County Antrim), Mr. J. Wilkinson. 
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A.R.1.B.A., D.A. (of Messrs. McCutcheon & Wilkinson, Architeéts of the building), and 
the County Librarian. 

Dr. McConnell’s address emphasised the value of books and literature in the present age, 

At the ceremony a Moorcroft vase and occasional table were handed over by Mr. F. V, 
Simpson, Carrickfergus, on behalf of the staff and local committee of the Carrickfergus 
Branch Library, and some of the County Library’s Irish book-suppliers presented the oil 
painting “On the Antrim Coast, Cushendun” by Maurice C. Wilks. 

Mr. T. MacCallum Walker, M.A., F.L.A.L., and Mr. P. J. Stephenson, F.L.A.I., con- 
veyed the congratulations and good wishes of the Library Association and the Library Asso- 
ciation of Ireland respectively. 

More than 250 guests, including representatives of many libraries, were entertained to 
tea by the County Library Committee after the opening. 

The building occupies a site of almost an acre and is in the old Ballymena Castle Demesne. 
It is single storey except for the Committee-Study Room (720 sq. ft.) above the main entrance 
and the heating chamber (330 sq. ft.) in the basement. Excluding staff rooms, Ballymena 
Branch, and garage, the total floor space is over 9,500 square feet. It is the largest building 
ever designed and erected specifically as a County Library Headquarters in the British Isles, 

The four main parts of the library are : 

(1) The Headquarters block (rectangular, 108 feet by 90 feet) containing space (with 
dimensions in square feet) for accessions and cataloguing (900), circulation (1,100), stack 
(4,500), mobile support (300), request service (310), Deputy’s office (120), Schools Librarian’s 
office (110), Stationery Store (170), and box store (240). The first three of these departments 
are in a large hall divided only by book-cases. The mobile and request units are in one room 
divided from this hall by steel-framed glass partitioning, while the two offices and the 
Stationery Store are separate rooms entered from the stack area. The ceiling of the latter 
consists of monitor lights and is 14ft. high at its lowest point. This was designed to allow the 
introduction of a mezzanine grid or glass floor and “doubling-up” on the 75-inch high 
shelving when the present stack is filled to capacity. The Deputy’s and Schools offices built 
within this high area are 8 feet high and their ceiling forms the floor of the box-store which 
is thus an open space 5 to 7 feet high. The other spaces have 8 to 9 feet high ceilings. 

(2) The Administration wing, including the Librarian’s office (340) and cloakroom and 
the administration office (180). ° 

(3) Ballymena Branch Library wing (1,370) having its own separate entrance but with 
direct access from the main Headquarters block. It is much smaller, of course, than an 
independent branch would be for a town of the same size (15,000 population). 

(4) Staff rooms (630) and garage accommodation (2,000) at the rear of the building. 

The Committee Room upStairs will serve as a study room when the Committee is not 
meeting. 

The main part of the building is steel-framed with external cavity walls. Other parts 
are constructed in load-bearing cavity walls, and the monitor lights over the stack area are 
concealed by parapet walls. 

The external wall-finishes include facing brick, rough-cast plaster, glazed tiles, cedar 
shingles, and the traditional black-stone from the old Ballymena Castle. Portland stone 
surrounds are provided for the front windows and doors. The columns and the flagging 
in the entrance loggia are also finished in Portland stone. The floors are concrete with lino 
tiles or terrazzo. The flat roofs are built in precast concrete roofing slabs with vermiculite 
screed finish and covered with three layers of felt and screenings. 

Internal walls are decorated with emulsion and rubberised paints, wall-paper and veneered 
plywood. The back entrance hall is lined with vertical hardwood straps, the intention being 
both decorative and protective against the constant movement of book-delivery boxes. The 
Steel windows, in wooden frames, are finished in gloss paint. The doors are finished similarly 
or in natural polish. Extensive use has been made of brilliant colours. 

Heating is by means of low-pressure water heated by an oil-burning boiler. Some use 
is made of the conventional type of radiators and conveétors, but the main heating is by 
radiation from the ceilings. 

The main contractors for the building were Messrs. J. and H. E. Doherty Ltd., Coleraine. 
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International Study Conference on Classification 
for Information on Retrieval 


Beatrice Wess Housz, DorKING, ENGLAND 
May 13trH—171n, 1957 


Tus conference was held at the suggestion of the Federation Internationale de Documen- 
tation, and organised by Aslib, as British national member of the F.1.D. Aslib was fortunate 
in securing the co-operation of the Classification Research Group, an independent group 
meeting in London, and the University of London School for Librarianship and Archives. 

Our correspondent was unable to be present at more than the opening day of this Con- 
ference, which was remarkable as being in the nature of a “by invitation” assembly, limited 
to about forty guests, many from other countries, who were interested in the problems that 
arise in the finding, assembling and recording of information which now is compendiously 
described as Information Retrieval. His first impression was of the beauty of the setting. 
Beatrice Webb House is high on the Leith and Holmbury hills and the views from its 
windows and lawns embrace woodland, weald and the South Downs. There followed the 
sense that here were assembled well-known experts, keen upon solving problems which 
may have an academic sound and do not seem to affeét the generality of librarians but never- 
theless will have their influence in the great age through which we are passing to even greater 
miracles than we are witnessing today. 

The conference opened under the skilful chairmanship of Miss Barbara Kyle and was 
addressed first and most fittingly by Dr. Ranganathan who traced briefly the history of the 
growth of “the grammar of classification” from the early ideas of such a grammar enunciated 
in his canons by Berwick Sayers to the universal canons of classification to be used at all levels. 
His address was delivered extempore but was based upon an already written paper “‘Classi- 
fication as a discipline”, copies of which are still available to any reader of these notes who 
may be interested. The appearance of Dr. Ranganathan was most impressive, his delivery 
simple, indeed simpler than his matter really was ; and the effect was great. Mr. Sayers opened 
the discussion with a brief reference to the lone field in classification in which he worked 
fifty years before ; his feeling about for rules to guide himself in understanding existing 
classifications and how he formulated certain rules and, grandiloquently, he said, called them 
Canons, “and now,” he said, “look what Dr. Ranganathan has made of them ! ” 

This began a series of sittings at which, with pause for translation, proceeded for most 
of the week, the contributors of papers being Dean Jesse H. Shera, of the School of Library 
Science, Western Reserve University, Cleveland ; four British papers on: classification of 
subject fields, by Mr. J. Mills ; Relations between subject fields by Mr. B. C. Vickery of the 
L.C.1. ; Notation in a classification by Mr. E. ]. Coates of the B.N.B. ; and Classification and 
mechanical selection by J. E. L. Farradine ; and there was a Conference Lecture from Dr. 
Norman T. Ball of the National Science Foundation, Washington, on Contributions of 
classification to science read for him in his absence by Mr. W. A. Wildhack of the U.S. National 
Bureau of Standards. Other papers were presented, notably one by M. G. Cordonnier on 
Classification terminologique and on Documentation in West Germany by Dr. M. Scheele of 
Bad Godesberg bei Bonn, and on Languages and classification by Dr. Julian Smith, Lenoir 
Rhyne College, Hickory, N.C., U.S.A. Monsieur Eric de Grolier summed up the results 
in a speech which was masterly. 

It is hoped that many of the papers will appear duly in library and other periodicals. 
Dr. Ranganathan’s address to which we have referred was published in the C/assification 
and Research Group Bulletin, v. 1, no. 2, of which we are informed a few copies are available 
and can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary of the Group, Mr. B. C. Vickery, I.C.I. Ltd., 
Akers Research Laboratories, The Frythe, Welwyn, Herts. 

A social, clubbable and most vocal spirit pervaded the Conference, the discussion in the 
comfortable lounges continuing far into the nights ; and the end came all to soon to the 
regret of most of the members whose general agreement that it had been a success and of happy 


augury. 
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The Conference adopted a series of “‘conclusions” which embody some suggestions 
as to principles and indications for future work. In their own field we think them so useful 
that we have thought well to add them in full: 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Without prejudice to the requirements of the other uses of classification, the 
following conclusions and recommendations are made from the point of view 
of information retrieval. 
The scope of classification 
Traditional classification has been concerned with the construction of hierarchies of 
terms—chains of classes and co-ordinated arrays. Modern information retrieval techniques 
also necessitate the combination of terms to express complex subjects. This conference 
takes the term “‘classification”’ to include the problems raised by both these forms of relation. 
Some members use the term “codification” for this field of study. 
2. Schemes of classification 
There is general agreement that the most helpful form of classification scheme for 
information retrieval is one which groups terms into well-defined categories, which can be 
used independently to form compounds, and within which the terms can be arranged in 
hierarchies where this conforms to the recognised structure of relations between them. 
3. The need for research 
There is no single agreed technique for the construction of such schemes. Facet analysis. 
relational analysis, codifying analysis, semantic analysis, synthetic terminology, linguistic 
analysis, and other relevant techniques should be further studied. There is a need for continued 
and organized research into the theory of classification. 


4. The use of classification schemes 
Classification schemes constructed on the above lines may be applied in all forms of 


literature search and information retrieval, ranging from manually manipulated, visually 
scanned card catalogues on the one hand, to the most highly developed machine systems on 
the other. Schemes can be adapted, by suitable coding, to very different retrieval systems. 
Close co-operation between those working on different retrieval systems is therefore valuable. 


» & iff rences between systems 

Different retrieval systems using the same classification scheme differ only in the mech- 
anisms by which search is effected, but this may lead to very marked differences in efficiency. 
More tests as to the efficiency of various systems at various levels of contents analysis are 
needed. 
6. The construction and appli ation of schemes 

In constucting schemes of classification and in applying them to a retrieval system the 
fullest consideration must be given to providing alternative approaches for different users. 
In particular, freedom to vary the manner of combining categories and to vary the arrangement 
of terms in a category in different contexts, must be provided, although a preferred arrange- 
ment may be desirable for some international purposes. The schemes must correspond as 
closely as possible to the needs of users and must be readily adaptable to the changing relation- 
ships of subjects in the literature. 


Notation for such visually scanned systems as the card catalogue 

For such visually scanned systems as the card catalogue, notation serves to arrange 
subjeéts in a sequence which is helpful to the users. It must therefore offer maximum hospitality, 
i.e., it must allow the interpolation of all new subjects in a helpful place, no matter what these 
subjects are or where they occur. 

Secondly, notation for such systems must be acceptable to users. Some qualities which 
may be needed to ensure this are: simplicity, brevity, (spatial, graphic and/or phonetic), 
and pronounceability. Tests are needed on the relative importance of these qualities in different 
circumstances and the symbolism which best embodies them. 

In order to allocate notation economically, statistical Studies will be of value. The pos- 
sibility of using, within each category, purely ordinal notation which does not reflec the 
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hierarchy of subordinate and co-ordinate classes, appears to be of value and needs further 
Study. The suggestion from workers in the field of information theory, that their mathematical 
approach could help in the design of notations, should be explored. 
8. Machine systems 

The conference is generally agreed that a great deal more information is needed about 
the use of machines in information retrieval. Guidance is required as to what types of retrieval 
system are best adapted to various searching situations in different documentation services. 
Can a single code for a machine system serve all three function ; of placing documents, selecting 
documents relevant to a given subject, and analysing the information content of the same 
documents ? What are the relative advantages and disadvantages for various types of mechanical 
selection, of the differing types of code which may be available—e.g. (1) random coding, 
hierarchical structure where this is considered necessary ? What is the value of special types 
of symbolism, such as self-demarcating code words or super-imposed coding in different 
situations ? We suggest that attention be given to devising and using methods of answering 
such questions. 
9 Research projects 

Among the research projects which it would be desirable to condué in the near future, 
the following may be cited : 

(1) elaboration of schedules of classification for the more general categories usable in 

many different fields of knowledge (logical, morphological, spatial, of properties, values, 

and materials, etc.) ; 

(2) clarification of the problem of relations between subjects, and of the nature of connecting 

symbols necessary for expressing them ; 

(3) study of the different methods for coping with the increasing overlapping between 

areas of knowledge ; 

(4) establishment of a unified systematic terminology in the field of classification theory 

itself. 
10 A general scheme of classification 

The need for a general encylopaedic or universal scheme of classification, based upon 
the principles enumerated above, is felt by a number of members of the conference. It is needed 
in general libraries and bibliographies, and in special libraries which have interests in many 
fields. It can aid the construction of special schemes. Reciprocally, it might best be built 
up by the integration of special schemes. If a new general scheme is to be made, its component 
parts must be constructed according to a common pattern. 
11. The development of classification schemes 

To aid the development of new schemes of classification, whether special or general, 
according to such a pattern, more detailed guides for their construction, based on the most 
recent advances of classification theory are needed. In the construction of schedules for par- 
ticular subject fields, the closest co-operation is required between those expert in classification 
technique and those expert in the subject. It is highly desirable that this should be done at 
international level. 
12. The furtherance of research 

In order to further all the aims already discussed, the closest conta must be developed 
between all who are working in classification theory and in allied fields. The following 
methods of achieving this suggest themselves : 

(a) Maintenance of personal contact between conference members, and making contact 

with other workers on classification and information retrieval, particularly those in 

countries not represented at the conference. 

(>) Maintaining and extending contact with workers in allied fields. 

(c) Exchange of draft schedules. 

(d) Setting up research groups in various population centres, as recommended by F.I.D. 

(e) Setting up “clearing houses” for papers and schedules in different countries. 

(f) Organising further conferences on classification and information retrieval in other 

countries. 
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(g) Publishing papers in the journals of other countries than the authors’ countries, 
(4) Co-ordination and systematization of the terminologies of subjects. 

(7) Contact with broadly based organizations which can support research. 

(j) Persuading schools of librarianship and documentation to pay more attention to modern 
developments in the field. 


““No Coward Soul” 


By SUZANNE McLAuRIN CONNELL 


Tuts is my tribute to Emily Bronté, that mystic of the moors. It is more an appreciation of 
a great soul than a Study of a great writer. Many of her contemporaries deserve more praise 
as writers; mone deserves more praise as a spirit of natural genius. Most writers of the 
Victorian Era were more prolific than Emily Bronté ; she has to her credit only one novel 
and a handful of poems. She began no social reforms, as Dickens did ; she did not glorify 
England, as Tennyson did. George Eliot depicted a wider variety of characters and expressed 
a truer knowledge of human nature ; Charlotte Bronté appealed to a more extensive audience 
and gained greater fame. In an age which produced Tennyson and Browning, she cannot 
be ranked as a major poet: As a contemporary of Dickens and Thackeray, she cannot be ranked 
as a major novelist. Why is it, then, that Emily Bronté, a minor writer overshadowed by a 
great literary age, holds such a lofty place in English literature ? It is because she was a great 
spirit, a vibrant personality, a natural genius as great as any among the Victorians. 

It does not matter what Emily Bronté wrote, nor how she wrote it ; the important thing 
is that such a personality once lived and used the art of writing as a medium of expression. 
She is not immortal because her work is great ; her work is immortal because she was great. 
Such a spirit had to express itself in some art ; it merely happened that Emily Bronté decided 
to write rather than to paint or to compose. I read Wuthering Heights because I meet Emily 
Bronté there ; if I want to read a really excellent novel, 1 go to Vanity Fair or Pride and 
Prejudice. 1 read “Remembrance” because it was written by Emily Bronté, not because | 
consider it a perfect poem ; when I seek perfection in poetry, I turn to “Ode on a Grecian 
Urn”. I go to Emily Bronté’s works as I go to the house of a friend ; she lives in them and I 
cannot meet her elsewhere. I realize that her novel is formless, her poetry lacking in rhythm, 
but I find that their glowing spirit more than redeems any bodily deformity. 

Emily Bronté’s genius lay within herself, in her personality and soul; her works are 
frail alabaster boxes which preserve a precious perfume. In her poems and novel are expressed 
her inmost qualities : passionate love of liberty ; pagan love of nature, especially the wild 
Yorkshire moors ; vivid and intense imagination ; deep mysticism ; and stoic endurance and 
courage. She was a stormy genius who could create such a character as Heathcliffe ; she was 
a gentle mystic who could say and believe, “Their happy souls are gone to God”. She knew 
the most violent grief and despair but she was able to face death with sublime and saintly 
resignation. Emily Bronté loved her home, the old Haworth parsonage, “’mid barren hills”, 
and she expressed the pangs of homesickness as poignantly as any writer in English literature. 
Varied emotions—hope and fear, resignation and revolt—chased each other across her weird 
brain ; she was torn by mental anguish and physical pain but she was exalted and inspired 
by a great spirit. How fortunate we are that such a personality once lived and still lives on 
in the pure realm of literature ! 

It is because of her peculiar genius that I offer this tribute to Emily Bronté. Let others 
dabble in schoolmen’s arguments about her work ; I offer my appreciation to her spirit, her 
invinciable soul and her immortal personality. She was far surpassed by the other great 
Viétorians in amount and quality of work ; she was surpassed by none of them in depth and 
beauty of soul. Most writers live because of their works ; Emily Bronté lives because of her 
spirit. That is why I consider her one of the great geniuses of English literature. 

“No coward soul is mine, 
No trembler in the world’s storm-troubled sphere : 
I see Heaven’s glories shine, 
And faith shines equal, arming me from fear.” 
Emily Bronté—Las¢ Lines, 
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Accepting Second Best 
By Hersert WARD, Borough Librarian of Stepney 


SEVERAL leading members of our profession have been pleading recently for the chance 
to build new libraries. They have supported these pleas by quoting other countries that have 
had post-war building opportunities and have thus produced new libraries of great distinction. 
The immediate past President of the Library Association at a conference last year urged 
British librarians to strive their hardest for opportunities similar to those which were available 
twenty to twenty-five years ago when he said, “‘librarians lived in exciting times”’. 

Very recently there have been signs of improvement in the building position and one 
or two planned libraries have been completed and opened. But even these (perhaps Plymouth 
excepted) have of necessity been restricted in design, and their fortunate librarians would, 
am sure, admit that they have not seen the complete fulfilment of the dreams they had dreamed. 
Because of this situation, many librarians have been faced with a decision either to seize 
the opportunity to open libraries in converted premises probably on sites not ideally positioned, 
or to decline such offers in the hope of building a properly planned library in the right position, 
at some hypothetical date in the future. Librarians disagree about which is, professionally, 
the right decision to make, and many warn against accepting second best. They maintain 
that maximum service cannot be achieved in makeshift buildings anyway, and acceptance 
might put an end to the possibility of ever building the properly planned library. My own 
feeling is that the individual case must bring its own decision. 

\s far as Stepney is concerned, the readership survey that I conducted soon after my 
appointment definitely revealed the central area of the Borough as a “no-man’s-land”, an 
area beyond the effective reach of the five existing libraries, each of which was near the fringe 
of the Borough. These libraries (three of them over 50 years old) served individually the 
separate areas of Whitechapel, Mile End, Limehouse and St. George’s, before their amal- 
gamation into the Metropolitan Borough of Stepney in 1901. 

The first task, therefore, was to present a case to the Public Libraries Committee for the 
provision of a library service in the central area of the Borough. This plea brought an offer 
of a disused community centre on the new Sidney Street Housing Estate and posed the 
very problem mentioned above. The building, a brick built one, really too small for my 
purpose, was some three hundred yards away from the main Mile End/Whitechapel Roads, 
and surrounded by seven-storey blocks of flats. In short, it was hemmed in and not in 
the prominent position advocated by all our text books. But it did give at least an opportunity 
to produce one library in line with modern Standards; a library which could be colourful, 
with an attractive interior and with a bright book stock for both adults and children. Here 
could be the test whether people living and working in the East End really were keen readers, 
or whether their needs would always be very much less than in some other parts of London. 
The offer was accepted, a request for a £6,000 supplemental estimate granted by the Finance 
Committee, and an establishment for a staff of four approved by the General Purposes and 
Staff Committee. The target opening date was set just eight months ahead. Difficult, but 
not impossible, as was proved. 

Designs of shelving, counter, display unit, display show cases and other furniture, together 
with specifications were completed within a month and passed to the Borough Engineer 
for scale drawings. Tenders were invited and Messrs. Libraco’s accepted. Then followed 
twelve weeks of pressure production by that firm to install on the scheduled date. My thanks 
are due to them for their effort and their co-operation, both during produétion and ereétion. 

Alongside this task was the race by library staff to seleét, purchase and prepare (including 
plastic jacketing) a stock of 9,000 volumes so as to have these ready to shelve the moment 
the carpenters moved out. 

The rigidity of the building, not only with its walls and gallery but with its existing 
lighting and radiators, had presented a real problem in planning. Although a workable 
arrangement was reached an ideal layout just could not be achieved. The Children’s Corner, 
admittedly with its own entrance, soon proved itself to be hardly adequa*e for the demand 
when children’s issues of up to 300 between 4 p.m. and 6 p.m. were experienced. Wall 
shelving needed special design to fit round the existing radiators. Admittedly this gave the 
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chance for display areas to be incorporated : peg board and a variety of chromium fittings 
have allowed flexibility in display. The counter had to be planned small enough to be workable 
by one assistant during normal times, but capable of permitting two staff for busy periods J © « 
and also be limited to dimensions enforced by its siting. A catalogue, enquiry desk, floor display 
unit, settee and chairs had to be positioned to almost an inch in order to allow sufficient 
“gangway” space between furniture and island cases. 

After three months working it is quite evident that the service provided has succeeded 
in attracting considerable numbers of new readers from beyond the housing estate itself, 
so that the fears of being hemmed in have not been realised. The employees of many firms 
in the area are using the Library (at the moment it opens from 12 noon to 8 p.m. on Mondays 
to Fridays, and 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. on Saturdays), although it is not claimed that a// firms have 
yet been attracted ; schools in the area, however, have been quick to avail themselves of the 4 





service. 

I am quite sure that, in spite of the restrictions of size, situation and finance, it was the 
right decision to take. The success of such a library has paved the way for the reorganisation 
of existing libraries and, possibly, also for a similar branch or branches in other “bleak”’ parts 


a oo 





of the Borough. 


Memorabilia 


SumMER’s “all too short a date” being over, I 
have deserted the lone sea beaches and returned 
to my desk. In that I am as original as most 
men, which is not at all. There have been 
years when, as an accompaniment of my 
holiday, I have included in my bag some 
surpassing classic which I have always intended 
to read—Burton’s Anatomy of melancholy, or a 
forgotten unreadable, such as Pollock’s Course 
of time—and I have brought it back again. 
This year I took nothing, reflecting on Dr. 
Ranganathan’s quotation from Schopenhauer 

a philosopher whose essays on writing, and 
on women, I read with curiosity in youth— 
“To put away one’s own original thoughts in 
order to take up a book is to sin against the 
Holy Ghost.” In parenthesis, it would indeed 
be a wonder if our original thoughts had so 
high an inspiration ; some, very many I think, 
of this generation, as revealed in their books, 
get them for sources less exalted. The result 
of the sentence upon Ranganathan, as you 
remember, was to make him read at jet speed 
non-stop those two light classics, Ie organi- 
sation of knowledge and its sequel. On a lesser 
mortal like myself, when I read at all, the 
effect has been to make me turn to paper- 
backs. It did not matter then, if sand, that 
great destroyer of books and their bindings, 
was blown between the leaves, which often 
happens when the book falls from the hand, 
on beaches where sun and book together are 
a salutiry soporific. The public library of the 
town offered its full franchise to me as to 
other readers but, being a shy man, I only 
visited it and looked round anonymously, as 


was proper, because my name would not mean 
anything there anyhow, Now I am back with 
a week or two before Harrogate. 

* * * 


While away from it all, more than once it 
crossed my mind how much is done for th 
Student librarian today in contrast to the few 
devoted efforts made for me by ill-paid teacher 
when I began. Summer schools, revision 
schools, special courses, correspondence 
courses, whole time courses—I hope the; 
love them as much as I did the few oppor. 
tunities, lectures and the one Summer School 
that was held at Aberystwyth. Does anyone 
else now remember it? Then, there wer 
fewer text books, journals, pamphlets, libran 





reports, fugitive library publications, but mor 
concentrated and yet more universal interests 
for those who cared to use them. One could 
go on like this, but with the perversity which 
overtakes me I still believe we are progressing 
and that the library service of England and 
its adjacent countries was never better than 
now. So I turn to the piles of reports, 
and other library output which are before me 
to see if I can get some ideas for the coming 
winter. There seems always something that 
one can try, or try again, since original ideas 
are usually old ones refurbished. 
* « x 


Beddington and Wallington Central Library 
had the further adventure in July of finding 
behind a shelf of books a tin box which was 
wired and had a flex connection with the 
electric light system. I understand it did not 
explode. One wonders if the “success’ of 
the home-made bomb which did so much 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS IN BLUNT’S PLASTICOVER BINDINGS 


BLUNT’S 
PLASTICOVER BINDINGS 


REMAIN 
ATTRACTIVE AND CLEAN 


LISTS AND SPECIMENS FROM 
G.BLuNt & SONS Ltp. Showrooms : 100 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. Telephone : Museum 5650, 0335 
Head Office and Works ;: NoxtH Acton Roap, HaRLESDEN, LonDon, N.W.10. Telephone : Evaar 7411-2-3-4 
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scathe to the facade of the library a little 
earlier was a cue for other youth imitators. 
* * * 

One of the phenomena of today is the 
enormous recent increase in the sale of gramo- 
phone records; which in 1956 reached 66} 
millions as against about half that number 
five years ago, and in January-April this year 
increased by 27 per cent more. 

‘ ‘ ‘ 

The above remarkable figures, in some way, 
it is probable, influenced by the popularity 
of long-playing records, | have gathered from 
The Economist, and that acknowledgment 
affords me an excuse to note that the number 
for July 27th carried an advertisement addressed 
to Librarians, of the availability on microfilm 
of the whole set of The Economist from the 
first number, September, 1843, to the present 
day. The sale of this is being handled by 
University Microfilm Ltd., Dering Yard, 67 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 

+ ‘ ‘ 

The Library Association’s celebration 
Luncheon on November 27th at the Dor- 
chester Hotel of the coming of age of its 
Carnegie Memorial Medal should be an 
affair. Sir Edward Boyle, the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Education, will 
be the Principal Guest, and amongst other 
guests whom those attending will be able to 
meet, will be authors whose books have won 
the medal. There can be no doubt that the 
existence of the medal has influenced for 
good the writing and production of better 
children’s books. I have not checked the 
titles to discover if all the books premiated 
remain in print but their merits are such that 
it is to be hoped they are. 

* ‘ 

The changed library scene in London in 
a generation has been brought home to me by 
the signed menu of a Dinner to commemorate 
the attainment of fifty years in librarianship by 
Albert Cawthorne, the Chief Librarian of 
Stepney, at Chaucer House on March 29th, 
1935. It seems to have been a pleasant occasion 
of the Committee of Metropolitan Librarians. 
Of the 22 who signed the menu, only two are 
now in office. These must have been the 
youngest, Lionel R. McColvin, and P. S. J. 
Welsford ; and of the rest, five have passed on. 
I remember Professor R. W. Chambers’ saying 
“So soon as you become a chief at least a 
score of people are after your job, and so the 
hungry generations tread us down”. It has 


been remarked that Time passes more quickly 
for the successful librarian than for most men, 
- * - 

The Editor has shown me a useful letter. 
which I have urged should be printed in this 
number, from Mr. Austin Hinton. Touché! 
I make the most profound apology to Mr. 
Larkin for not knowing him or his works 
as I should do; I will repair my ignorance. 

So far my progress of the path of enlighten- 
ment. My sole excuse is that of Dr. Johnson 

ignorance ; and perhaps a certain obtuseness, 
Ignorance of the work of Mr. Larkin, /mprimis, 
in spite of the fact that I go through the 7.L.5. 
every Friday ; and in the next place was not 
aware that he was a librarian. And came of 
Coventry, too. It still leaves my puzzle unsol- 
ved ; i.e., that in common with other novelists 
he pictures a chief librarian as a boasting, 
pipsqueak ignoramus, untouched by any of 
the inexhaustible riches in which he labours, 
or is supposed to do. Mr. Hinton is of course 
right in hoping that a man of his own culture 
and good taste could not have been the model. 
Can Larkin have based his remarks on his 
acquaintance with his three predecessors— 
Septimus Pitt, Ernest A. Savage and Charles 
Nowell—all of whom went to great cities 
and became Presidents of the Library Asso- 
ciation, a record no other place can boast? 


The mere question is absurd. 
* * * 


Thenew KateGreenaway Medal of the Library 
Association goes on the first award to Edward 
J. I. Ardizzone, whose pleasant speech at 
Folkestone when he deputised for Elinor Far- 
jeon many of us remember for the sympathetic 
manner in which he dealt with the venerable 
children’s author. We shall therefore await 
his acknowledgment of the Medal at Harro- 
gate with keen interest. His power of setting 
a scene in childlife in a drawing with the 
utmost economy and yet with full revelation 
of the spirit of the scene places him in the 
front rank of book-illustrators. 

* * * 

One would like to know what is the total 
circulation, and still more, the total reading, 
of the paper backs which have been so much 
in the public eye in the last two months. The 
exhibition of 2,000 of them at The Times 
Bookshop, July 15th to August 17th, was a 
physical demonstration of the hold these 
“soft” books—as the soldiers called them— 
have on the public. There were such books 
scores of years before the appearance of the 
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new books from NELSON 





























NELSON’S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE of the Revised Standard 
Version of the Holy Bible Indispensable to the best usage of the RSV itself— 
for reference, for Bible study and research. The great changes in the voc- 
abulary of the text of the RSV render any other concordance obsolete for 
use with the RSV—world sales of which now exceed five million copies 
within five years of publication. 

2157 pp £5 5s 


VITA EDWARDI SECUNDI by the so-called Monk of Malmesbury edited by 
N. Denholm Young A fascinating contemporary account of the reign of 
Edward II from 1307-25. It portrays in terms of a shrewd assessment of 
personal relationships this period of Scottish confederation and the English 
defeat at Bannockburn, local disorder, famine, and finally civil war. The Vita 
was written anonymously but the editor has discovered the only person who 
fulfils all the conditions of authorship. 

366 pp Nelson’s Medieval Texts 25s 


SIR WALTER SCOTT IN ITALY 1832 Sir William Gell’s Reminiscences 

This narrative of Scott's last journey in search of health is the work of his 

constant companion during the final months of his stay in Italy. It was 

written at the request of Scott’s daughter Anne. Illustrated with ten half-tone 

plates. 

55 pp 10s 6d 
EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY PRESS 


SCIENCE AND THE NATION The Reith Lectures 1956 by Sir Edward 
Appleton An important survey of the national structure of science, pure and 
applied, and of the reasons underlying Britain’s need for more scientists and 
technologists, by a friendly and informed guide who is himself one of our 
most distinguished scientists. 

104 pp 10s 6d 


LETTERS FROM GOETHE by Dr. M. Herzfeld and Miss C. A. M. Sym 
These 600 letters are the first considerable translation in English from 
Goethe’s vast correspondence. They cover the period from 1765 to 1832. 
‘An altogether admirable volume and one that has been long needed . . . . The 
choice of letters is brilliant ; the whole has something of the texture of a 
symphony. The Times 
650 pp 
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Penguins in 1935, but it was the imaginative 
enterprise of that series with its sixpenny 
reprints in legible types, which have been 
continuously improved, of almost current 
books, that gave the modern Start to the 
tremendous avalanche of such books. Prices 
have naturally increased several times beyond 
the original sixpence, but they are Still at 
prices well within the range of those who 
buy books at all. They present some difficulty 
to librarians ; we do not issue books in paper 
wrappers if we can help it and for the wear 
and tear of our circulation systems we prefer 
larger, bulkier, but not too bulky, editions. 
At times however, the paper-back is the only 
edition available and, being so far better than 
none, is worthy of purchase and binding. It 
is a convention with some of us that we do 
not like the auxiliary expense of putting a 
book on our shelves to exceed the cost of 
the book itself, as it must if we do this. But, 
at times, any convention may well be broken. 
* . * 

Elsewhere in this issue I am told the British 
Catalogue of Music is noticed. I want to add 
my felicitation to the Chairman of the B.N.C., 
Ltd., Mr. F. C. Francis, to the General Editor, 


Mr. A. J. Wells, and to his Staff, especially 
Mr. E. J. Coates as well as to Mr. A. Hyatt 
King of the B.M. Music Room on something 
I have often sought in vain. The first number 
is a great achievement and prophetic of much 
more that to me, as a music lover, and to all 
music-lovers, is of even greater promise. 


* * * 


Our writer, anticipating his visit to Harro- 
gate, wrote too soon, I suppose, to have read 
a light-hearted essayette in The Manchester 
Guardian Weekly, “A happy town without a 
history”, (July 11th, 1957). I have not had 
access to a file of the M.G. daily to see if it 
appeared there also. The title seems to me a 
contradiétion in terms ; there is no town minus 
its own past, and Norman Shapnel, the author 
and how well he writes !—indicates that the 
famous old wells have a history, and did not 
Sydney Smith declare it to be “the most 
Heaven-forsaken place under the sun.” Mr. 
Shapnel, in telling Harrogate how to develop 
interest, suggests among other things “an 
opera about Eugene Aram—a local lad—by 
Mr. Britten”. A little history there, surely ? 


* . * 


The Manchester Guardian Weekly paid one of 
the prettiest compliments I have seen to the 


British Museum in another essayette on July 
25th. The writer, Dorothy Hartley, recalls 
that when a timid girl of thirteen in a remote 
country rectory she was filled with the urge 
to Study design. Her father suggested she should 
write to the British Museum Reading Room 
to ask how she could discover how men’s 
designs became so divergent seeing that the 
all had a possibly common origin and how 
could she Study it. She received a mog 
courteous reply, indicating that the question 
was not quite an original one. “I would 
rather you asked me what is God”, but 
added an invitation to call. So the timid lass, 
armed with this letter, travelled to the B.M,, 
was conduéted from place to place mot 
courteously and received by the right assistant 
with utmost kindness and helpfulness, and 
was taught, she says for the whole afternoon, 
and told also of the books she needed and 
where to get them. Her concluding words 
are worth repetition: “That night I prayed 
my heart out for the British Museum and in 
the train going back to Nottingham the rails 
sang, ‘It’s mine! For me! ... and when I am 
older I may study there free... free. . . free!’” 


ad * * 


It really has come again. In a Woolwich 
library book someone has abandoned three 
five pound notes. One could almost forgive 
if they were of one pound denomination as 
those are of so little value nowadays. The 
Police have made the condition of return to 
the loser, his or her ability to give the title 
of the book. It is a delicate test for many we 
know; and thousands of folk where novels 
are concerned have to read a part, and some- 
times a large part of a book to find out if they 
have read it already. If the money cannot be 
restored, who gets it? My own experience 
were five unclaimed one pound notes. They 
went to reduce the general rates. The Treasurer 
opined they were not the Library’s, which 
seemed unfair but no doubt legally he was 
right. 

* * ~ 

These book-markers are a silent comment 
on our reading. Allowing that the money was 
used to mark a place; (it is possible that it 
was used for safe carrying and like so many 
other things we put into safe places the place 
was forgotten), why do people use book- 
markers at all? Is a book worth the reading 
which we peruse so shallowly that we cannot 
remember what or where we were reading in it? 
That is worth thinking about ? 
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BOOK AUCTION RECORDS 


A PRICED AND ANNOTATED ANNUAL RECORD OF 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND EDINBURGH 
RARE BOOK SALES 


NOW READY :—Vol. 53 (Season 1955 - 56) 
Price 78s. net 


Reapy :—4TH Gen, INDEx (Vols. 31—40) £12 128. 
sTH GEN. INDEx (Vols. 41—45) 4012 12s. 


Owing to paper shortage, the issue in Quarterly Parts is suspended until further notice 


HENRY STEVENS, SON & STILES 


(sole Proprietors and Publishers) 





39 GREAT RUSSELL STREET (Museum 0843) LONDON, W.C.1 








It’s on the Book 


Says Bob the Binder : 


“Books, books and more books. Books sad and gay. 
Books for the Millions. Books made to pay. 
Books in handsome covers—covers made to last. 
Big books and little books, books for selling fast. 
School books and thrillers, poetry and prose, 
Millions of them waiting, crying out for clothes. 
So, tailor them in Linson, make them look their best. 


Cut your costs to pattern, let Linson do the rest.” 


Grange Fibre : Leicester 


Makers of Linson and Fabroleen 
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READY AUGUST !2 
“Picturegoer” Film 
Annual, 1957/58 


Edited by Robert Ottaway (Editor of “*Picturegoer™) The 
new, up-to-the-minute edition of Screenland’s favourite 
Annual. Packed with exciting, exclusive articles, features, 
comment and news and superbly illustrated with nearly 
300 sparkling photographs. 144 pages, 16 in full colour 

Ils. 6d. net 


IMPORTANT REPRINTS 


Odhams Encyclopaedia 
For Children 


This wonderful new-style colour illustrated encyclopaedia 
that children love and parents and teachers enthusiasti- 
cally acclaim. “Fills a real want ENID BLYTON. 384 
pages, 142 in colour. Over 2,500 pictures 25s. net 


Adventure Stories 
for Boys 


16 long, illustrated stories to delight all adventure loving 
boys = a timely feast of reading pleasure.” 

EDINBURGH EVENING NEWS. 320 pages. Over 100 illus- 
trations 8s. 6d. net 


Adventure Stories 
for Girls 


17 illustrated tales of adventure by favourite girls 
authors. “ cheap at twice the price.”’-—NOTTINGHAM 
EVENING Post. 320 pages. Over 100 illustrations 

8s. 6d. net 


Odhams Motor Manual 


How the car works, what can go wrong and why—and 
how to fix it. How to trace faults quickly, accurately ! 
How to drive safely and well. “* can highly recommend 
it.""—IRISH MOTORING. 320 pages. Nearly 300 illustrations 

16s. net 


General Engineering 
Workshop Practice 


A complete, practical, expert guide to all the operations 
and processes involved in modern workshop practice 
a a book of high merit.”’-—t mes. 576 pages. Over 600 
illustrations 18s. net 


ODHAMS 


ODHAMS PRESS LTD., BOOK DEPT., LIBRARIES SECTION, 


24 HENRIETTA ST., LONDON, w.c.2 (Temple Bar 2468) 


Music Notes 
By Jack Dove 
Borough Librarian, Hove 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS wrote his eighth sym. 
phony in D minor in his 84th year, two Vears 
ago. <A glance at the full score reveals five 
players in the percussion section of the orchestra 
using vibraphone, xylophone, glockenspiel, 
tubular bells and tuned gongs as in Puccini’; 
“Turandot”, in addition to the more usual 
drums, triangle and cymbals. So an unusual 
feast is assured. And so it is. The very names 
of the four movements—Fantasia, Scherzo 
alla marcia, Cavatina and Toccata—do more 
to set this work as a work apart. 

Nixa recorded the symphony in 1956 and 
now here is Decca LXT 5314 with Sir Adrian 
Boult conduéting the London Philharmonic 
orchestra. This is a subtle recording to be 
heard many times for the harmonic Structure 
is not a familiar one and melodies as in Hayda 
or Beethoven are not easily discernible. But 
they are there and the bass in the last movement 
is thrilling and pompous. The symphony is 
not a long work and a fill-up is provided by 
the rhythmic Partita for double string orchestra. 
The notes by Frank Howes use words such 
as “‘Shemiolas” and “scherzo o&tinato’’, and 
describe the Finale as a “concatenation of 
congruent ideas”. This language is just about 
as illuminating as the work itself is revealing. 
A Strange mixture indeed but no fault to find 
with the recording. Incidentally, the third 
movement, Intermezzo, is subtitled ““Homage 
to Henry Hall”. 1 wonder what he made of it? 

What a fine performance and an equally 
crisp recording by Friedrich Gulda on LXT 
5280, who plays Schumann’s only piano 
Concerto in A minor op. 54 with the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Volkmar 
Andreae. The final movement with its 
exhilarating syncopation is the crowning part 
of the whole work and the best part of the 
record. The Concerto does not fit well on to 
a 12 in, record and the coupling is Weber’s 
“Konzertstuck in F minor” op. 79, a work 
not often heard. 

A year ago, a 12 in. record was issued by 
Decca of Mozart’s ever popular Symphony 
No. 29 in A major (K. 201) played on that 
occasion by the Salzburg Festival Orchestra 
and coupled with the 23rd Symphony. This 
was a spirited performance and the dose has 
been repeated on a 10 in. disc LW 5281. | 
gladly welcome the symphony in this format. 
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Two oboes, two horns and strings of l’orchestre 
de la Suisse Romande under Peter Maag give 
a crystal clear and most agreeable rendering. 
The microphone seemed a little close to the 
wind instruments on occasion, especially in 
the minuet where they are a trifle rasping on m, 
equipment and I had to reduce the volume 
considerably. But here is gusto, a firm attack 
throughout and fine controlled playing. One 
marvels more to recall that Mozart was only 
18 when he wrote this most tuneful of all his 
symphonies. 

Tchaikovsky’s Third Symphony in D major 
op. 29 is played by the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Sir Adrian Boult 
LXT 5297). This is the only one of Tchaikov- 
sky’s six symphonies in a major key but that 
does not necessarily infer brightness. There are 
frequent excursions into the relative minor 
and it is a gloomy work on the whole. The 
playing of the first bassoon in the second 
movement is an outstanding feature of this 
symphony, called the “Polish”, as is the 
handling of the fugal development in the final 
movement. I had a good deal of surface 
noise on the first side of my disc which cur- 
tailed much of my pleasure. 

On the other hand, I found Dvorak’s 2nd 
Symphony in D minor op. 70 on LXT 5290 
an inspiration. Rafael Kubelik conducts the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra and _ their 
playing of this impassioned music is to be 
highly commended. The slow movement 
is beautifully handled and the wind seétion 
give a fine interpretation of the moving 
melodic phrases. After the Tchaikovsky, this 
symphony gave me a new lease of life and the 
recording is flawless. Alec Robertson provides 
some helpful notes on the sleeve and reminds 
us that chronologically the symphony is 
Dvorak’s 7th, being performed for the first 
time in London in 1885. 

The third record in the series under the 
heading of Gregorian chant is now to hand 
(LXT 5227). This perfect unison singing by 
the monks of the Abbey of Saint Pierre de 
Solesmes are a credit to their conduétor, 
Dom Joseph Gajard, O.S.B. Here they sing 
the Mass of the Ascension and Assumption. 
Whereas the former contains melodies from 
the ninth century onwards the latter is largely 
made up of adaptations of ancient melodies. 
The Alleluia “‘Dominus in Sina” is a variant 
of a melody of the Christmas Office “Dominus 
dixit ad me” which was sung on LXT 5251. 
The offertory ““Ascendit Deus” is a beautiful 


Odhams x 


ODHAMS 
Autumn Selection 


The Book of Leisure 


Edited by John Pudney 


A beguiling miscellany of light-hearted writing and pertinent 
pictures. 32 pp. in colour, 16 pp. of photos. 97 drawings 


(October) — 20s. Od. net 


Hausfrau at War 


Else Wendel 


A German housewife’s powerful and moving story of everyday 
life in wartime Berlin. 9 pp. of illus. (September) 18s. Od. net 


The Quest For Africa 


Heinrich Schiffers 


A masterly historical survey spanning 2,000 years of exploration 
and discovery. 16 pp. of illus. (September) 25s. Od. net 


Life’s a Gamble 


Col. the Hon. F. H. (Freddie) Cripps, D.S.O. 
The crowded autobiography of a soldier, stockbroker, gambler 


and popular man-about-town. 17 pp. of illus. (September) 
25s. Od. net 


The Lure of the Turf 


Meyrick Good 


Half-a-century of racing memories by the former chief racing 
reporter of “Sporting Life”. 17 pp. of illus. (October) 21s. 0d. net 


The World And Its Peoples 


R. A. Hill 


A_ new and invaluable compendium of vital information about 
all the world’s countries. 20 maps. (September 16) 10s. 6d. net 


The Encyclopaedia of 
Radio and Television 


Tech. Consultant : J. H. Reyner, 
A.C.G.1., B.SC.(HONS.), D.1.C., M.1.E.E., M.INST.R.E, 


New, revised 2nd edition. A complete guide to terms and tech- 
niques covering the whole field of telecommunications. Nearly 
800 illus. (September) 30s. Od. net 


Odhams Press Ltd., Book Dept., Libraries Section, 
24 Henrietta St., London, W.C.2 (Temple Bar 2468) 
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and joyful song but perhaps the loveliest and 
oldest is the Antiphon “Alleluia” which 
accompanies Psalm 46 “Omnes Gentes”. The 
two verses have a rare, appealing melodic 
curve. Congratulations to the monks for 
their controlled singing and perfect intonation, 
and to Decca for a fine recording. 

More Mozart on LXT 5293. Players from 
the Vienna Octet have been admirably recorded. 
The beautiful, somnambulent Quintet in E flat 
major (K452) is a test of any wind player’s 
ability. Be he oboe, clarinet, horn or bassoon, 
however, there is no occasion for faulting. 
Staccatos by the horn are accomplished as 
accurately and effectively as trills by bassoon, 
and the balance is admirable. How well the 
piano fits into this ensemble of wind instru- 
ments. On the same record is the clarinet 
trio K.498. Here clarinet, viola, which 
Mozart himself played, and piano combine in 
three very differing movements. As Donald 
Mitchell has said about the “Kegelstatt trio” 
“the clarinet always seemed to release a liquid 
Stream of melody”. And, of course, the music 
is so full of episodes and surprising develop- 
ments. This record is indeed two Star. 

The Ruggiero Ricci (violin) and Julius 
Katchen (piano) combination on LXT 5270 is 
as effective as any I have ever heard. They 
play the two very dissimilar Brahms sonatas, 
No. 2 in A major op. 100 and No. 3 in D minor, 
op. 108. The first is amiable and full of soothing, 
melodic interest, whilst the second is much 
more dramatic, the presto agitato being par- 
ticularly strident though handled to perfec- 
tion. Piano and violin are always sympathe- 
tically matched, some of the bass octaves having 
a sonority of tone comparable with the organ. 
As for the recording, it is precise and well- 
balanced. 

My file of music lists is always a scrappy- 
looking affair, their format and content vary 
so much. As for a classification system, | am 
almost back to the days of “alphabetico- 
classed”, which works—in most cases. What 
a pleasure it is, therefore, to be able to com- 
mence this article with a mention of the new 
“British Catalogue of Music’, a real landmark 
in bibliographical progress in this country. In 
format, it compares with the B.N.B. In 
arrangement, it has a most comprehensive 
alphabetical index before the classified sequence. 
The classification scheme is home made but 
first impressions are that, despite a pure letter 
notation, it is capable of infinite elasticity and 
will accommodate the fugues of J. S. Bach 





no less easily than an arrangement of the over. 
ture to Lohengrin for four pianos, eight hands, 
with small string orchestra, although the 
notation for the latter will look rather clumsy. 
On the other hand, praétising librarians will 
be the first to admit that Dewey’s 780 class 
is far from the ideal. 

I rejoice particularly because here at lag, 
in a workable form, is a catalogue of lj 
British musical publications deposited at the 
Copyright Office of the British Museum, 
together with some foreign publications, 4 
quantity which is sure to increase. No more 
wading through individual lists, a time 
absorbing process and an annoying business, 
The B.C.M. will appear quarterly and the firt 
issue covers the period January to March, 1957, 

As a librarian and musician, I heartily con- 
gratulate all concerned on this, the newe& 
venture in British librarianship which will be 
such a valuable catalogue for music publishers, 
music dealers, performers, librarians, societies 
and colleges. May it flourish and receive the 
support it so richly deserves. 

“Inscrutable are the ways of Destiny” 
writes Sir John Barbirolli in his foreword to 
the biography of Ginette Neveu which was 
written by her mother in 1950, published in 
France in 1952, and now published by Rocklif 
at 15/- from a translation by Joyce Kemp. 
This young French violinist of only 30 years 
was killed in a flying accident over the Azores 
in 1949. So was a genius lost to the world for 
ever. This book, comparatively short as it is, 
has a natural parental warmth and emphasises 
that the life of a virtuoso is no sinecure. The 
physical strain of playing in all parts of the 
world must take its toll and we read that, from 
Oétober 15th, 1948, to January 26th, 1949 
alone, she gave sixty concerts in twenty-one 
different towns in the United States. The book 
contains tributes from French men of letters 
and musicians, and also has a short discography 
by HMV which unfortunately, does not 
include record numbers. There is an adequate 
index and it is a very human document. 

Another biography first published in Italy 
in 1951 and now made available in an English 
translation, is Filippo Sacchi’s ‘“‘Magic baton” 
(Putnam 21/-) a life of Toscanini. The author, 
an Italian journalist, knew le maitre and his 
family intimately and his account has social 
as well as musical interest. It is the ninth 
biography of Arturo Toscanini and there is 
the Startling description of the circumstances 
in which he conduéted “Aida”, the firs 
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EMPIRE 
INFORMATION 
PROJECT 


“This work is one of some impor- 
tance to all interested in the econo- 
mics of the Commonwealth countries 
and to their products . . . the cost of 
production must have been con- 
siderable.” LiprarRy REVIEW. 


A comprehensive Atlas of full colour 
charts. Size 18 by 25 inches, 47 pages, 


bound in blue cloth, loose-leaf binder. 


2 Guineas 


EDUCATIONAL PRODUCTIONS LTD. 


EAST ARDSLEY, WAKEFIELD, YORKSHIRE 














A vast choice of books of universal interest in 
French and Latin 
on 
PHILOSOPHY, THEOLOGY, RELIGION, 
PSYCHIATRY, PEDAGOGY, LITERATURE, FINE- 


ArTs, HIsTorRY, etc. 


Ask for our General Catalogue and other 
publicity material 


Full details will be sent on request 


DESCLEE DE BROUWER & Co. 
Bruges, Belgium 
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Languages. 


Printers in all Western 
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New EPWORTH Books 


PURITAN DEVOTION 
Its Place in the Development of Christian Piety 
By Gordon S. Wakefield, M.A., B.Litt. 21s. net 

The remarkable debt of all Christian people to the 
Puritan movement is one that it would be difficult 
to over-estimate. Although for many the word 
“Puritan” is the symbol of narrowness and ultra- 
godliness, less prejudiced research makes it evident 
that England, and the world, owe much to the 
integrity, devotion and spiritual power of men who 
stood for the things of God in a political atmosphere 
perhaps even more confused and difficult than our 
own. (The Fernley-Hartley Lecture for 1957). 


GOD’S BUSINESS 
Christian Opinion on some Economic Problems 
By Edward Rogers, M.A., B.D. 7s. 6d. net 
What has the Christian message to say in the face 
of modern applications of economic laws, the needs 
of undeveloped and under-developed areas of the 
world over ? How will automation influence people, 
and how should Christian men and women react 
towards it? What of modern planning projects 
and their effect upon the nation and the world ? 
The author, fully trained in economics, seeks to take 
all these things into account in the Beckly Lecture, 1957. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 City Road, London, E.C.1 
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time he had directed a full orchestra. There 
are also interesting details of his marriage at 
30, a result of love at first sight, “‘unfashionable 
for a man of his age in that decade of elegant 
adulteries” !! Outspokenness and irritability 
are the two most pointed qualities of the genius 
which stand out from a reading of this book, 
which is enhanced by several good illustrations. 

Congratulations to Messrs. Faber and Faber 
Ltd., for an elegantly produced “Elizabethan 
Song Book” which sells at 32/6. Madrigals 
and part-songs of this period have been col- 
lected by Dr. Fellowes in his mammoth work 
which extends to 15 volumes. Here is a very 
representative collection of 84 separate songs, 
madrigals and rounds, selected by W. H. 
Auden, Chester Kallinan and Noah Greenberg, 
who as Director of the Pro Musica Antiqua 
in New York has edited the music and pro- 
vided piano accompaniments from the extant 
lute scores. 

The period covered is 1588 to 1632 though 
the majority of the airs were not written until 
after 1597. Whereas Dr. Fellowes wrote the 
poems in modern etymology, these compilers 
have preferred the Elizabethan versions, a 
doubtful advantage, I would think, for con- 
temporary singers. In the musical notation, 
the original keys and note-values have been 
preserved but additional dotted bar lines have 
been inserted in places for convenience. There 
is an index of first lines and of the sixteen 
poets, although half the stanzas are anonymous. 
An American Columbia record CML 5051 
titled “An evening of Elizabethan verse and 
its music” contains fourteen of the songs in 
this collection sung by Noah Greenberg’s 
Choir and read by W. H. Auden. All in all, 
a very fine volume. 


The Librarian’s Library 


SravELeY, Ronald, Ed. Guide to Unpublished 
Research Materials: lectures delivered at a 
vacation course of the University of London 
School of Librarianship and Archives. 1957. 


7+141 pp. d.8vo. Library Association. 
21s. (15s. to members). 
The School of Librarianship published in 1952 


its Government Information and the research worker, a 
symposium of a course of vacation leétures addressed 
to the Staffs of research libraries. This volume has a 
complementary purpose. As research is one of the 
obsessing pre-occupations of current library Study, 
this exercise or series of exercises, by experts in their 
several fields in one of the most difhcult of research 
materials must be most welcome. Unpublished materials 


would seem to be a field almost indetinable and, as th 
editor of this nice volume writes, here no attempt has 
been made to make the chapters conform to ap 
arbitrary definition of it. The scope of the series jg jp 
the first part Science and Technology, which open 
with a most readable description of the Research 
Report and its production, preservation and accessj. 
bility and following this such materials in the United 
Kingdom, in North America, in Europe and the UK 
in co-operation, and in Eastern Europe and Chin 
Part two, on the Social Sciences, and this, too, has, 
masterly exposition “Towards the bibliographical 
control of unpublished materials’’, with a diagram 
in illustration, by Barabara Kyle and the succeeding 
sections are on Statistical materials and sources, source 
in market research, and a very original (for us) essay 
by B. D. Copland on the advertising agency and the 
interchange of information with a typical questionnair 
form, not without its humour. Throughout the expers 
write clearly and simply and in most cases give useful 
bibliographical and source references. The index js 
good. 

\ pleasant thought in connexion with the volum 
is that its thirteen writers and its Editor waive thei 
royalty rights in favour of the School’s Cowley 
Memorial Prizes Fund ; and another is that the book 
bears the imprint of the L.A. After all the School i 
the Library Association’s original professional school 


LiprArRY AssOcIATION: Reference and Special 
Libraries Section. Reference and Special 
Libraries Current Problems, 1956: pro 
ceedings of the Annual Conference, April, 
1956. Ed. Harold Smith and Norman 
Horrocks. 1957. 43 pp. d. 8vo, wrappers. 

Proceedings of this sort are literature which th 
librarian reads and preserves for reference. This is: 
neat presentation of views on education for librarianship 

—here Mr. W. D. Paton’s contribution presents ani 

repeats much that is old and good and the lively currem 

situation; and Mr. J. Farradane’s on training an 

Standards in information work takes the problem @ 

the difference between librarian and _ information 

officer out of the region of mere theory into som 
reality by giving examples of the kinds of servic 
each is expected to, and does, render. This led to th 
resolution by the Conference, “That the Seétion 
Committee be asked to inaugurate a Study of the kind 
and amount of subjeét knowledge needed in libran 
and information work in various fields’’. Here indeed 
is the rock-bottom question to be solved; for th 
notion of a universal science specialist dispensing 
critically digested information on all subjeéts in tk 

class is pure fantasy. As Mr. Vickery declared (p. 21 

“the information scientist cannot, such is hums 

nature, be the twin soul of every research worker & 

his organization’’, and (p. 22) “It was agreed that om 
information scientist of the ‘Farradane’ type coul 
not cater for more than twelve research workers « 
research projeéts’’. Nonetheless Mr. Farradane’s cot 
tribution, as is usually the case, was one of the mot 
forthright seminal pronouncements upon a compl 
question. Mr. J. C. Harrison draws attention to the trait 
ing giveninlibrary schools which can be concerned not 
with special libraries but with training for speci 
librarianship. He asks that too much be not expeéted 
as librarianship is apt “to attraét too many third 
rate graduates who have barely made the grade” 
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Professional training in “‘a recognized agency for 
sofessional education”’ should not be considered too 
nuch of the graduate ; it is the normal course in other 
orofessions—teaching for example. This is merely 

oc point in a thoughtful address which hopes that 
shat Dr. Chandler is doing for special library work in 
Liverpool will find more imitators in some of our 
large city libraries. 

CICRIS was the subject of an address by its 
founder, Mr. R. D. Rates, now Librarian of Lewisham ; 
; vigorous, occasionally flamboyant address of a 
yweful kind, alleging that the services public libraries in 
co-operation can, and in many cases do, render to 
edustry have not been properly appreciated. The 
great firms he cited as actively participating in CICRIS 
—Lyons, Napiers, Metal Box, Hoovers, etc.—make 
a impressive list. 
Birmingham, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, New- 
cattle and Sheffield public libraries as depositories for 
publications on atomic research ‘“‘an indication that 
at last the Government is waking up to the value of the 
vat system of clearing houses and knowledge and 
nformation already existing in this country’. He 
olaced his finger on the Ac hile” s heel of our voluntary 
stems of co-operation : “the unequal contributions 
made by the various contributors”’ 

From this emerged a resolution alleging that the 
\dvisory Council on Scientific Policy (Command 
Paper 9537) underestimated the provision now made 
by public and other library services in science and 
wchnology and recommending that the Council’s 
attention be drawn to them, and that consideration be 
given to the organization of co-operative technical 
and commercial information services in suitable areas, 
Cicris and Sinto being cited as examples. 

Our readers will gather that this conference has 
produced a Report of considerable merit and seminal 
quality. It has been admirably chaired by Mr. D. J. 
Foskett 


SMALLER LIBRARIES GROUP. 
Service for Smaller Authorities: recom- 
mendations of the Group Executive Com- 
mittee. 16 pp. 

\ careful, brief Study of the position of libraries 
serving populations of 50,000 and less, with statistics 
of expenditure, gross population and per head, salaries, 
and staff employed in the various population groups, 

book purchase costs and issues. The questions of 
provision of fiétion, of books and services for children, 
reference work, buildings, and the problems of the 
use of the services provided, and co-operation, are all 
discussed, or hinted at, and conclusions reached 

[Reference is made Editorially to this pamphlet]. 
Morris, Charles H. The 

children’s books. 1957. 18 pp. Library 
Association Pamphlet, No. 16. L.A. 3s. 6d. 
(2s. 3d. to members). 

The revision of a paper originally read to the 
Scottish Branch of the Youth Libraries Seétion, this 
miniature work is good in theme, substance and treat- 
ment and pleasant to read ; so much so that one could 
wish it to be expanded into what might be satisfactory 
book. It touches lightly on earlier books than those of 
lohn Newbery showing that his exemplar was Thomas 
Boreman who published little books with pi€tures for 
children a few years earlier. It gives due emphasis 
to the pure line and accuracy of the Bewick brothers, 


He found, too, in the choosing of 


Standards of 


illustration of 


and Cruikshank, the first professionals in the art; 
touches on Edward Lear, John Harris, Richard Doyle, 
who gave liveliness to The King of the Golden River, 
and John Tenniel’s immortal association with, and 
as Mr. Morris thinks wise limitation to, Al/ice ; Arthur 
Hughes, Walter Crane, Randolph Caldecott and Kate 
Greenaway who created the period of classic piéture 
books’’ ; and, naturally, Beatrix Potter, whose double 
greatness as author and picture maker millions of 
children have worshipped. And so on to the evocative 
sketches of Edward Ardizzone who is the centre of this 
Stage today. 

The work is a sketch only as we have indicated. 
Ernest Shepard, one of the very greatest child illus- 
trators, gets a bare eight words and his Winnie the Pooh 
illustrations none. The illustrators are confined to 
those whose books were for small children ; it omits 
the well-known illustrators of the boys’ books of 
sixty-to-seventy years ago; the names of Brock and 
Thompson do not occur. In spite of this the pamphlet 
will be read gladly by all lovers of children’s books 
and may lead them on to read more about the books 
illustrated, in Harvey Darton, Muir and others whose 
works are listed in a seleét bibliography. 


SmirH, Bruce Lannes and Currra, M. Inter- 
national Communication and Political 
Opinion : a guide to the literature, prepared 
for the Rand Corporation by the Bureau of 
Social Science Research, Washington, D.C. 
1956. 124325 pp. d.8vo. Princeton 
University Press, (Oxford University Press). 
48s. Od. 


This subStantial bibliography of about 2,600 
items covers the period 1943-55, and is in a way a 
sequel to Smith, Lasswell and Casey’s Propaganda, 
Communication and Public Opinion which covers 1934-43. 
It is described as ‘‘a guide to the vast literature in a new 
field which cuts across the academic disciplines of 
sociology, political science, social psychology and 
anthropology”’; fields in which more significant 
research has been done since 1943 than had ever been 
reported before. The urgency of the problems of 
international cross-cultivation inspires the editors who 
have screened many periodicals, mainly from French- 
German- and English-language sources although other 
sources are not negleéted. The arrangement is a 
broadly classified one which avoids highly analytic 
categories of classification. Annotations accompany 
cach entry, large or brief, according to the estimated 
value and authority of the materials. There are intro- 
duétory chapters on the purpose and use of the work, 
and in appendices the student learns how to keep 
abreast through current sources, and is given a list of 
the journals searched syStematically in the compilation 
of the main work. A good index completes a biblio- 
graphy which in its undoubtedly vital field must be of 
considerable importance to the librarian. 


Wyatt, How Local Government 


160 pp. cr. 8vo. Bodley 


Honor. 
Works. 1957. 
Head. 9s. 6d. 


Our only reason for noticing this attraétively 
produced little book is as an example of recent attempts 
to popularise local government. It might serve in this 
unpromising task, but it would have served even 
better if the author showed a somewhat closer personal 
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touch. On page 46 the County Borough is given a 
“Chairman of the Council’, a borough a “Mayor 
or Lord Mayor 
owners of property, tenants do not usually pay rates”’ 


, on p. 76 “ratepayers . . . are the 


one knows what is meant but the Statement is of course 
inaccurate as it Stands; on p. 89 the writer’s job on 
polling day was to Stand at the door greeting each 
voter with a polite smile and making a note of their 
number’’—which of course the voter does not know 
in local polls until he is given it inside by the polling 
clerk hese are minor blemishes only of course. 
The “Chief Librarian of the County Borough’’ has 
the unimaginative name of Miss Tome and at the 
Council meeting when a councillor rises to protest 
against the large sum to be spent on reference books, 
she rises and makes this notable speech: “I would 
like to point out, Mr. Mayor, that the Committee has 
not drawn up its list without a great deal of considera 
tion. On the whole the residents of Silverford tend 
to be of a Studious turn of mind. More and more 
writers and research workers are coming to live here. 
It would surely be a pity to make them feel that they 
cannot turn to their own library for the reference 
books they need.’’ One is not surprised to read next, 
“After a little further to-ing and fro-ing, Miss Tome 
carries her point.’ The book in these matters is 
futuristic ; there are very few women Chict Librarians 
of County Boroughs, if indeed more than one, and 
we should be glad to hear of any librarian fortunate 
or unfortunate) enough to be able to argue for any 
library matter in open Council, instead of his Chairman ! 
But the book is very readable and, in a new edition, 
which we hope may come soon, the authorities to 
whom Mrs, Wyatt refers on p. 8 might be asked to 
read her proofs 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary WorxLpb”’. 


27th July, 1957. 
Dear Sir, 

I was sorry to see your uncompromising 
rejoinder to the correspondent who wrote in 
June protesting at the supply of light novels 
by public libraries. 

In the May issue (p. 192) you had been 
less rigid in your attitude, and I think it onl) 
fair that your correspondent should know 
that a number of librarians—a growing num- 
ber I believe—agree wholeheartedly with what 
he says. 

Yours faithfully, 
P. G. NEw, B.A., F.L.A. 


Branch Library, Sanderstead, 
Coulsdon and Purley Public Libraries. 


|Mr. New’s letter opens again a very old 
controversy as he well knows, and raises as many 
difficult questions as we have met in stock 
building. Our own note was merely a realistic 
reply to an attack on our provision of fiction 


not of first rank. It might have been cleareg 
if we had said that our readers are convinceds 
that we supply books and think any book § 
be a book although there’s nothing in'g 
We should welcome a larger Statement fro 
Mr. New.—Eprror]. 


THe Eprror, 
“THe Liprary Wor.ip”. 

4th July, 195% 
Sir, F 

The comments on Philip Larkin’s novel 
Girl in Winter in your June issue, particularly 
the remark “I have occasionally thought ij 
reading this book that Larkin is the pseudonygy 
of a woman’’, indicate a curious unawarenesg 
scarcely to be expected in a periodical concerne 
with librarianship—so surprising, indeed, thi 
one hestitates to offer a corrective. The Phill 
Larkin in question is, of course, the ng 
unknown poet of that name. Son of th 
late City Treasurer of Coventry, he obtained 
First Class Honours in English at Oxfordj 
and has been Borough Librarian of Wellings 
borough, Sub-Librarian of Leicester Universi 
College and at the Queen’s University, Belfastg 
he is now Librarian of Hull University. Therg 
is an entry under his name in Who's Whoa 
Librarianship and an article about him and hig 
poetry appeared in the Times Educatio 
Supplement of July 13th last year. 

I offer no further comment upon his scarcely 
flattering fictional picture of a chief librari 
beyond saying that when I read his noy 
on its first publication in 1947 I rather though 
I could guess its possible model—which, 
would add, 1 hoped was not myself, and tha 
the library in his charge was not really mu@ 
like the service at Coventry in now qui 
distant days. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. Austin Hinro 
City Librarian. 
Central Library Newcastle upon Tyne. 


|The writer of the relevant paragraph § 
our “Memorabilia” deals with this letter 
his own columns on another page.—Eprror 





Generous price offered for all (or any of) t 
volumes of the report of the Royal Co 
mission on Shipping Rings 1909 Cds. 4668- 
and 4685-86. Write with price required t 
Box. Y. 642, c/o Streets, 110 Old Bro 
Street, E.C.2. 








